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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

terpiece of art is not a miracle of individual genius so much 
as the expression of a reciprocal relation between the artist 
and his public. He who must butt his head against a stone 
wall of apathy cannot long get out of it his best work. 
Therefore let the Nation and its numerous rivals no longer 
be consoled by various flattering unctions as they "watch 
the discomfort" of poets, but be up- and doing to diminish 
that discomfort. 

"To have great poets there must be great audiences too." 

H. M. 

REVIEWS 

Carducci: A Selection of his Poems, with Verse Transla- 
tions, Notes, and Three Introductory Essays; by G. L. 
Bickersteth, M. A. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Acknowledged the greatest Italian poet of the second 
half of the nineteenth century, Carducci has received but 
scant recognition from England and America. This injus- 
tice Mr. Bickersteth has undertaken to correct by means of 
the present volume, containing selections from the poet's 
work, verse translations of these selections, and a sheaf of 
essays. He has done his work exceptionally well: the essays 
build a broad and sympathetic avenue of approach to the 
Italian master, and the translations, though they will not 
be found, and should not be expected, to render at all times 
the exact shade of the original, show a skilful hand and a 
loving penetration into Carducci's world. 
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To recommend a volume of Carducci's verse to Ameri- 
can readers is to answer the question — what has the poet to 
say to the present generation? He was born in 1835, and 
lived through all those stirring years that transformed Italy 
into a modern nation. To achieve this end splendid politi- 
cal victories had to be won. But, more important still and 
more fundamental, a moral change had to be wrought in 
the character of the whole Italian nation. Enslaved for 
centuries to foreign powers, the oppressed people had to be 
taught to walk erect and had to learn afresh the meaning 
of such sacred words as Liberty and Independence; and 
because Carducci, more successfully than any other, lit the 
altar-fires in their hearts they acclaimed him as their vote, 
their inspired seer. But while urging his countrymen to 
renew their own moral and spiritual beings as the best prepa- 
ration for freedom and union, he did not fail to direct pierc- 
ing shafts of hatred and contempt at every enemy of prog- 
ress, and above all at the Roman Catholic Church. It is 
astonishing how large a part of his work is permeated with 
these patriotic themes; if we note in addition that he grew 
up at a time when the romantic movement was at its palest, 
and its sickliest, and that he shared the strong reaction 
against its tenets that set in shortly after the middle of the 
century, we have pretty much the compass of his work till 
the learned second period of his life. 

It is this learned second period which, according to the 
present reviewer at least, spells disaster. Not unnaturally, 
a man whose wholesome vigor and simple sense of the reali- 
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ties of life turned him in his youth against the current roman- 
tic flabbiness, felt his heart go out more and more strongly to 
the great and self-contained literature of Greece and Rome. 
But misfortune would have it that to earn a livelihood the 
poet accepted a professorship in the University of Bologna, 
and in a few years alas ! the transformation had been wrought 
and his winged Pegasus was hardly distinguishable from the 
average academic cart-horse. Carducci took to imitating 
classical forms, he peopled his verse with a forgotten myth- 
ology, and although he was too great a man ever to become 
insincere, the stream of his inspiration grew too thin to 
sweep along the heavy litter of superimposed scholarship. 
There are many who, far from sharing this opinion, date 
the real Carducci from the Odi Barbare; but, if fire and 
passion are the just prerogatives of verse, the reviewer sub- 
mits that such early pieces as the hyman To Satan, celebrat- 
ing the triumph of Reason over Superstition, and Per Giu- 
seppe Honti e Gaetano Tognetti, which blasts the Vatican 
into "a nameless shame," are worth more than several vol- 
umes of nobly. reserved Alcaic and Sapphic stanzas. In any 
case the patriotic verse of the youthful Carducci has the feel 
of molten metal, and when, in what we will call his profes- 
sorial period, his poetry acquires a sudden glow, the occa- 
sion is usually supplied by a return to the old theme of free- 
dom and Italy. 

Because the American reader is sure to feel himself 
nearer to the red-blooded young Carducci than to the high- 
minded, excessively Olympian, old man, it is to be regretted 
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that so many of the editor-translator's selections confess the 
classical spirit. But even here Carducci is far from negli- 
gible, being from first to last an oak-hearted son of the 
Italian mother-earth, of whom it may be said — and of how 
many poets besides? — that he never penned a line that did 
not express an absolute conviction. F. S. 

The Ride Home, by Florence Wilkinson Evans. Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Co. 

Mrs. Evans is a painter poet, for the best of her poems 
are pictures, and the best of her pictures are those in 
which the artist follows her fancy most freely. She paints 
in rainbow colors, like Childe Hassam, and, like him also, 
she catches the glamour, the aura around the figure 
or landscape she is studying, expresses something of the 
whimsical, the magical, in whatever attracts her keen 
interpretive glance. For her gaze is not straitly serious, 
nor yet roundly humorous — when she is most herself, that 
is — but a bit sidelong; shrewd or tender, gay or pitying, 
according to the emotion of the moment. 

The book, with its nearly four hundred pages and a 
third as many titles, is far too long, of course; indeed, it is 
a flagrant case of excess, for less than half its bulk would 
give room enough for the poet, and would banish the moral- 
ist and the Tennysonian dramatist. Mrs. Evans' passion- 
ate pity for the oppressed becomes poetry in The Milliners 
Apprentice, The Flower Factory, and that series of pic- 
tures from Poetry, Our Lady of Idleness, but it is mere 
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